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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock ‘has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mengeliazn Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, m April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 


boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and ectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: is is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum inte American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 


amin “Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 











Rare Plants from Hicks 








Canby Pachistima—P. Canbyi 


A beautiful ground cover, producing a green and bronze-- |’ 


Tuck it under 
or in the rock 


6 inches thick. 
along the border, 


red moss-like carpet, 
foundation plantings, 
garden. 

Pachistima is one of.-the rarest plants in the United 
States; found growing wild only in one place in the 
Alleghany mountains in West Virginia. 

May we tell you more about it and other rare gurden 
plants of great merit? 
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Hicks Nurseries 











Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Pudor’s Glory of Puget Sound Strain 
of Double Flowering Hardy 
Blue-Delphiniums! 


ONE OF THE FINEST DELPHINIUM STRAINS IN 
AMERICA (the verdict of Garden Folks who have grown and 
seen them). 

Six years of careful, painstaking breeding and selecting has 
done wonders, and new wonders are appearing with every new 
year. 

My beautifully illustrated booklet on the Growing, Care and 
Breeding of Delphiniums is free for the asking to any interested 
Gardener; it also describes in detail several of my named 
varieties of the English 


WATKINS SAMUEL WREXHAM STRAIN 
of which I am offering both seeds and plants. 


FOUR ACRES IN IRIS 


Not boasting of 400 or S00 varieties, but growing about 250 
of the very best, finest and most satisfactory old and new 
varieties. Every year I am adding new, deserving varieties of 
real merit to my collection—in 1924, 35 new varieties. 

I have a new descriptive price list for 1925 ready now—it is 
free for the asking. My large new illustrated Iris catalog, really 


_a manual and text book, containing several valuable articles by 


the world’s most famous Growers and Breeders, and a complete 
color classification, wiil be sent to any address on receipt of 25c, 
which may be deducted from your first $2.50 Iris order. 


SEED NOVELTIES FOR SPRING SOWING 


Geum: Lady Stratheden (yellow). G. Borisiit (large orange- 
red). New English Hybrid: Lupins in the most wonderful colors 
(Downer'’s, Elliott’s and Harkins’ Regal). Viscaria. Delphinium 
Zalil (yellow), The new English sensation Dahlia Coltness Gem 
—a new dwarf bedding Dahlia of wonderful garden value, rivals 
the popular Geranium. And many other rare and unusual seeds. 

“I only grow the Finest and Best Things for the Garden— 
yours and mine.” 


O. M. PUDOR 


STEWART AVE. N. W. PUYALLUP, WASH. 
Iris and Delphinium Specialist 














SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladioli 


Our judgement and ability in selecting and growing 
nothing but the Choicest Varieties is reflected in the 
new Symposium of the American Gladiolus Society. 
You will find 33 of the first 35 and 43 of the best 
50 varieties listed in our new illustrated catalogue. 
We offer in all over 100 of the finest varieties, care- 
fully grown, true-to-name, right up to the usual 
Seabrook Standard and very modest prices. Every 
Gladiolus lover should send for this catalogue. 


Special wholesale list of planting stock and bulblets. 
Seabrook Nurseries 


Louis G. Rowe 
SEABROOK 


Fesrvuary 1, 1925, 4 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Gladiolus Symposium 


The American Gladiolus Society has 
been making a symposium, following 
the lead of the American Iris Society. 
The result has not been all that one 
might wish, for only 65 reports were 
received from a membership running 
into thousands. Still, as the Sympo- 
sium Committee states, it is pioneer 
work, and better results will doubtless 
follow in future years. Probably 
such symposiums are worth while as 
indieating the relative value, or at 
least the comparative popularity, of 
different varieties. For all that, many 
factors enter into the compiling of 
such a list which interfere with a true 
record. It is a simple matter for men 
who are interested in a special variety 
to get a considerable number of votes 
for that variety, all of them giving a 
high rating. An equally good variety 
may receive fewer votes and a lower 
rating on account of the modest at- 
titude taken by those interested in 
its dissemination. 

Apparently the western growers 
have been keener about participating 
in this symposium than have those of 
the east. Only two New England va- 
rieties, Mrs. Frederick C. Peters and 
Henry C. Goehl, both productions of 
E. W. Fischer, of Sharon, Mass., are 
included. One wonders why there was 
such a wide variation in the rating 
given most varieties. Evidently there 
must be a great difference in the 
opinion of growers as to what con- 
stitutes a first class Gladiolus. 

The average percentage is obtained 
by adding the total ratings and divid- 
ing the result by the number of votes 
each variety received. The highest av- 
erage went to the production of 
Richard Diener, of Kentfield, Calif., 
called W. H. Phipps. It is interesting 
to note, though, that this variety re- 
ceived only 11 votes, while Alice Tip- 
lady, rated much lower, received 56. 
The first dozen Gladioli which top the 
list are as follows: Mr. W. H. Phipps, 
Richard Diener, Catherine Coleman, 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, Wm. T. Kent, Mrs. 
F. C. Peters, Giant Nymph, Robert J. 
_ Kunderd, Purple Glory, Golden Meas- 
ure, Jewell and Fern Kyle. All of 
these are fairly new varieties, al- 








though Golden Measure and Fern 
Kyle have been out several years. 
Mrs. Dr, Norton, Gold, Marshall Foch, 
Evelyn Kirtland, and Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton come a little lower, but are 
ineluded in the first 30. 





Aspirin for Gladioli 


Many of the magazines have con- 
tained articles in recent months ad- 
voeating the use of aspirin for cut 
flowers. In the current number of the 
American Gladiolus Society’s Bulle- 
tin, Azro M. Dows, of Lowell, Mass., 
makes a report on the use of aspirin 
with eut Gladioli, his verdict being 
that the drug is of absolutely no value. 
He says that in the opinion of those 


who helped to make his displays, and ~ 


in his own opinion, aspirin is detri- 
mental rather than otherwise. The ex- 
periment was made with 25 or more 
vases for a long season. Mr. Dows, 
who is a druggist, reports that soda 
fountain carbonated water is a much 
better preservative, and indeed is 
helpful with all kinds of cut flowers. 





GLADIOLUS MR. W. H. PHIPPS 


Given the Highest Rating in the Gladiolus 
Symposium 


Seventh National Flower Show 


The American Royal building, 
which will be used by the Society of 
American Florists in staging the Sev- 
enth National Flower Show in Kansas 
City, Mo., March 21-28, has the largest 
number of square feet of space under 
one roof available for exhibition pur- 
poses of any building in the United 
States. 

The main or arena building is 
220x430 feet, the annex 222x260 feet, 
making a two-story building 652 feet 
long with over seven acres of floor 
space, all under one roof. The lecture 
room at the northwest corner of the 
arena floor, under the balcony, seats 
500 people. The arena building is 73 
feet high, the second floor being 55 
feet from the floor of the arena to the 
rounded top, steel girded roof. 





A $275 Dahlia Prize 


Dahlia growers are taking great in- 
terest in the Heller prize, which is to 
be competed for this year. This award, 
amounting to $275, is the interest 
from a bequest of $5,000 which was 
left to the University of California by 
Samuel W. Heller in memory of his 
father. Each year the interest from 
this fund is to be awarded to a differ- 
ent grower. The 1925 award is for the 
Dahlia showing ‘‘ pre-eminent merit.’’ 
The rules governing the award are as 
follows: 

A single cash prize of $275 will be 
awarded to the Dahlia that shows pre- 
eminent value. Flowers exhibited must 
have been grown in the garden of 
the exhibitor. Twenty-five blooms 
shall constitute an exhibit. Each ex- 
hibitor shall be limited to one entry. 
New varieties originating in Cali- 
fornia shall receive 10 per cent addi- 
tional ‘score; those originating in 
other parts of the United States, five 
per cent additional score. A new va- 
riety is one that has been grown 
three years or more but never offered 
for sale. The seale of points selected 
by the Dahlia Society of California 
shall be used in judging the exhibits. 
The prize will be awarded at the 1925 
show of the Dahlia Society of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Bracing Fruit Trees 


Fruit trees whose branches are 
likely to break or split down under 
their weight of fruit or in storm may 
be effectively braced with light iron 
rods or heavy wire. 

Here is a method of bracing which 
has proved practical at the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. Old 
trees with forks or weakening crotches 
which give promise of collapse are 
held from splitting by heavy galvan- 
ized wire or thin rods attached by 
means of serew-eyes or eye-bolts in 
the branches in such a manner as to 
keep them from spreading. 

If eye-bolts are used a hole into 
which they will fit neatly is bored 
through the limb and a nut placed on 
the end of the bolt to hold it in place. 
Serew-eyes or bolts are carefully 
placed. The rods or heavy wires are 
placed so as to prevent the limbs from 
spreading out of their natural posi- 
tions. By passing the rods through 
a ring at the center several branches 
may be braced firmly. Wires should 
not be looped around branches. 
Needed bracing can be done to ad- 
vantage in winter when the trees are 
not loaded with foliage and fruit. 





Will Advise on Fruit Varieties 


Horticulturists at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., stand ready to 
give expert advice on the selection of 
fruit varieties for planting next 
spring. Most of the varieties of hardy 
fruits offered for sale by American 
nurserymen and many sorts from 
foreign countries have been grown or 
are now being tested on the Station 
grounds, and from the results of these 
tests and with their knowledge of 
fruit growing in this and neighboring 
states, the Station specialists are able 
to predict with a fair degree of 
aceuracy the behavior of almost any 
variety brought to their attention. 
Neither the large fruit grower nor 
the man with only a few trees or a 
small berry patch can afford to waste 
time and money by setting out vari- 
eties that are not adapted to their 
conditions. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The next meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, Feb. 14, at which time there 
will be a discussion of the American 
Gladiolus Society’s Symposium with 
William E. Clark of Sharon and F. O. 
Shepardson of Mansfield as _ the 
speakers. 


HORTICULTURE 


Gladiolus Bulletin 


In the future the official Bulletin 
of the American Gladiolus Society, 
edited by John C. Davis, at Rochester, 
N. Y., is to be published once a 
month instead of quarterly. The cur- 
rent issue just out, bound in attrac- 
tive blue covers, contains much valu- 
able information. An especially help- 
ful article by J. A. Kemp, of Little 
Silver, N. J., discusses the planting 
and cultivation of Gladiolus cormels. 
Mr. Kemp says that these cormels 
should not be allowed to become too 
dry, which may be prevented by keep- 
ing them in tight paper boxes or 
heavy paper bags as near tight as 
possible, in a cool, frost-proof cellar. 
He advocates planting as early as the 
ground is ih workable condition, first 
soaking the cormels 48 hours in water 
to soften the hard shell, although 
some growers mix the cormels with an 
equal bulk of damp sand about four 
weeks previous to the time of plant- 
ing. Mr. Kemp advises planting the 
cormels thickly in drills, 150 to 200 
to the foot, covering them with one 
inch of finely pulverized soil. 

It is announced that the 16th an- 
nual convention of the American 
Gladiolus Society is to be held in 
Rochester, N. Y., between August 
10 and 15. 





MAYFLOWER BILL IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The conservation committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature has reported 
favorably on a bill to prevent the sale 
of Mayflowers or Trailing Arbutus 
(Epigaea repens). This marks the first 
victory for this bill of the Society for 
the Preservation of Native New Eng- 
land Plants, of which Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crosby, a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, is president. 
This fight has been waged for several 
years, in an effort to save the May- 
flower from total extinction. A very 
largely attended hearing was held at 
the State House in Boston, Wednes- 
day, January 28, when many well 
known persons, representing influen- 
tial organizations, spoke in favor of 
the bill, there being no opposition. 
The bill now goes to the general court 
for action, and it is very much hoped 
by those in favor of its passage that 
residents in Massachusetts will make 
a point of writing immediately to 
their state senators and representa- 
tives, asking them to vote for the biil, 
which is House Bill No. 139. 


Fesruary 1, 1925 


HEDGES FOR COLD CLIMATES 


Flowering Crabapples Recommended 
as Especially Valuable 

This is in response to the question, 

‘‘What would you suggest for hedges 

in a very cold section of New Eng- 

land?’’ in a recent issue of Horticul- 


ture. 
My suggestion would be Malus at- 
rosanguinea, floribunda, arnoldiana 


or Scheideckeri. Of these the first 
three can particularly be commended 


where a large hedge or screen is 


wanted, say four to twelve feet high. 
Their hardiness is unquestioned and 
in appearance, at least, they equal 
Privet during the summer. 

The foliage is of a glossy green, as 
good as that of Privet, and without 
insect pests with the exception of the 
tent caterpillar. This hedge gets 
green as early as Privet and holds its 
foliage in the Philadelphia section un- 
til the fifteenth of November. The 
hedge may be treated just as Privet, 
but for a screen it is better to shear 
only twice, once in May or early June 
and then thirty days later. This will 
assure a full crop of bloom and that 


is something you will not get from 
any other hedge. Of course, one must 
not clip such a hedge in the fall or 
winter, but allow the new growth to 
remain, for on the young growth come 
the flowers. Flowers are produced 
freely on one year old wood and on 
older spurs. The color in the case of 
atrosanguinea is a rich deep pink, 
changing according to the viewer’s 
position in relation to the sun and 
making it quite the most showy sub- 
ject in our garden and nurseries, 
where we have several such hedges. 

Malus floribunda is fully as hand- 
some as atrosanguinea, but paler, less 
colorful,—perhaps all the more desir- 
able to some for this reason, arnoldi- 
ana is also in this class. Scheideckeri 
is of more upright growth and more 
vigorous as well; the flowers are 
double and pink. Scheideckeri grows 
quicker than all the others and gives 
results earlier. 


One can have such a hedge grow ~ 
to the height of twenty feet or more © 
if the top growth is removed only © 
when it gets too heavy and falls out” 
over the perpendicular line desired” 


for the sides of the hedge. This hedge 





can also be held at four feet, or so, 






without difficulty. . 
—A. E. Wohlert. 
Narberth, Pa. a 
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PLANTS FOR DINING TABLES 





If one has a garden, flowers are 
available throughout the summer and 
help to make the dining room bright 
and cheerful, but when winter comes, 
the expense of cut flowers bars them 
from many homes. The best substitute 
is a dainty Fern dish filled with grow- 
ing plants. 

If the fern dish is properly ar- 
ranged, it contains an inner receptacle 
of the same material as that of which 
flower pots are made, in which the 
! plants are to be grown. The best time 
| to purchase plants is the Fall before 
the weather gets cold, if they are ob- 
tained from the florist. Ferns bought 
in the winter often perish in a few 
weeks, to the great disappointment of 
the owner. The reason lies in the fact 
that the plants have been brought 
from the cool, moist atmosphere of 
the greenhouse to the hot, dry air of 
the dwelling house, the sudden change 
in conditions proving too great a 
: shock for them to endure. If they 
" must be purchased in winter, it is a 
good plan to get the greenhouse man 
7 to harden them off for a week before 

they are taken home. Then they will 
° thrive much better. 
1 It is a mistake to have the recep- 
t tacle to contain the plants less than 
a two and a half inches deep and the 


t sides should be nearly perpendicular. 
. If the florist who sells the plants is 
6 allowed to fill the dish in which they 
e are to grow, he will be sure to use 
d just the right kind of earth; other- 
a wise, it is well to pay a few cents for 
f a little prepared potting soil. Ordi- 
k, nary garden soil is not suited to the 
3 | purpose, but if one can go into the 
d woods in the summer or Fall one can 
p- | easily secure a supply of leaf mold, 
2, 4 which will answer splendidly if 

-} mixed with one-fourth sand and a 
j- | [little garden loam. This leaf mold will 
= 4 be found in the little hollows under a 
r- | Surface litter of leaves, and is com- 
i- | Posed of rotted leaves and other vege- 





ri 4 ‘able matter. A fairly satisfactory 
re § Substitute may be obtained by digging 

§ wp a few sods and scraping off the 
turfy substance which is found on the 
bottom. 

Drainage is necessary and is ob- 
tained by putting a few pieces of 
broken pot or a little charcoal in the 
bottom of the dish so that the hole 
Made for the escape of water will not 
be clogged by the earth. The charcoal 
‘18 good in any case as it tends to keep 
the earth sweet. There should be half 
4 inch between the top of the earth 
4nd the top of the dish, so that when 


er is given, it will not run off. 




















The common way of inserting the 
plants is to make a hole in the soil 
and press the roots into it. A better 
way is to throw a layer of earth into 
the dish and then hold the plants with 
one hand while soil is placed around 
them with the other. 

Once arranged, the success of a 
Fern dish depends largely upon the 
care which it receives from the one 


* who has it in charge. It ought to flour- 


ish for months, but if neglected will 
last only a few weeks. If kept on the 








bist, 


CHARAOTERISTIO MONTBRETIA SPIKES 
MONTBRETIAS 


Montbretias are again appearing in 
the seed catalogues, indicating that 
the supply is larger than it has been 
for several years. These Montbretias 
are very effective bulbous plants 
which, when used in large num- 
bers, are exceedingly valuable. The 
colors range through shades of red 
and orange, and are produced at the 
top of spikes about a foot and a half 
high. They are much like miniature 
Gladioli, but several spikes are 
thrown up from each bulb. The bulbs 
are small and should be planted about 
two inches apart unless the flowers 
are to be grown wholly for cutting. 
If there are only a few bulbs, the 
effect is insignificant but with at 
least two or three dozen, a mass of 
color is produced which lasts a long 
time. When the bulbs are planted in 
early June, the flowers will come in 
early autumn, at a time when. they 
will prove a welcome addition to the 
hardy border. Incidentally, these 
Montbretias are unusually satisfac- 
tory as cut flowers, lasting for many 
days when taken into the house. 
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table, it will not receive sufficient 
light and so should be placed in a 
window except at meal times, a win- 
dow being chosen which is reached by 
the sun only in the morning and late 
in the afternoon. 

A cool room is better than a hot 
one. It is well to take the Fern dish 
to the bathroom every day or two 
and spray the foliage of the plants to 
remove the dust which is certain to 
collect, even in the cleanest of houses. 
Water must be given carefully. Too 
much is detrimental, but if the Ferns 
are allowed to really become dry, there 
will be little chance of reviving them. 
The danger of over-watering is not 
great if one uses intelligence, when 
the drainage is perfect and when 
water is not allowed to stand in the 
dish after running through the plant 
receptacle. If insects are found, spray- 
ing with a florist’s atomizer, or even 
an ordinary home atomizer, usually 
will take them off, but one must be 
careful to spray under the leaves. If 
necessary, the leaves may be sponged 
off with- soap suds and then rinsed. 
Lukewarm water should be used. 

If the matter of selecting the Ferns 
for the dining table is left to the 
florist, he will choose a number of 
dainty little Ferns well adapted to the 
purpose. He will be inclined to over- 
do the matter, though, very likely, so 
that it is well to protest against too 
large an assortment. It is not advis- 
able to have the dish entirely filled at 
first. Neither is it well to have plants 
which are very tall, for they obstruct 
the view across the table and prove an 
annoyance rather than a delight. 
When left to themselves, the florist 
often errs in this respect. If filling 
your own fernery, it is a simple mat- 
ter to make a selection from the 
plants shown you. Each one will be 
delivered in a tiny pot and can easily 
be handled. It is just as well to tell 
the salesman that you do not want the 
more delicate varieties, even though 
they are especially attractive when 
seen growing in the greenhouse un- 
der conditions just suited to their 
needs. 





FORCING BULBS 
Flowering bulbs may still be forced. 
Indeed, the double Tulips force better 
now than earlier. Some of the seeds- 
men sell bulbs in pots ready to bring 
into heat. They are not expensive and 


_in this way it is made very easy to 


have flowers all winter. Usually the 
bulbs may be forced without trouble 
if kept in a room which is not exces- 
sively warm and not placed where the 
plants will be in a draft or exposed to 
hot blasts, as from a register or fire- 
place. 
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THE NEWER PETUNIAS 





Perhaps there is no annual flower 
which has been improved to a greater 
extent in recent years than the 
Petunia, and few are more satisfac- 
tory in the garden, especially gardens 
at the seashore or in the country, 
where mid-summer flowers are most 
desired. The range of colors is wide, 
and the forms are varied. California 
has given us a race of ruffled Petunias 
of gigantic size which are perhaps 
more wonderful than beautiful, and 
yet which are highly prized by gar- 
den makers. The colors range through 
shades of pink, rose, red, lavender, 
and purple; and most varieties are 
variegated with white. 

Probably nothing has done more to 
restore the Petunia to favor in gar- 
dens of the better class than the new 
blue types. These solid blue flowers 
are exceedingly effective when used 
in a bed, especially as they are grown 
on strong stems and stand very 
straight. They are much more reliable 
on the whole than the blue and 
white combinations, which have been 
evolved in the last year or two. 

A new Petunia which is likely to 
find much favor, especially as a win- 
dow box plant, is pure pink in color, 


except for a white throat. This should 
make almost as fine a bedding Petunia 
as the blue varieties, as the foliage is 
heavy and branches close enough to 
the ground to keep the flowers well 
elevated. 

Inasmuch as Petunias when care- 
fully chosen as to variety and colors 
may be used advantageously in beds 
and borders and in window and porch 
boxes, or as pot plants, they may 
surely be set down as among the most 
useful of annuals. 

The cultivation which they require 
is very simple. Seed may be sown out- 
side as soon as danger of frost has 
passed, although extra early flowers 
are to be obtained only by starting 
the seeds indoors in late March. In- 
deed, it is rather better to start all of 
the large flowering and double kinds 
indoors, either in March or in April, 
rather than planting them outside, as 
the seed is rather expensive, and there 
is always danger of some loss when 
sowing seeds in the open ground. The 
seed is easily started in boxes of 
earth in a warm kitchen, and if the 
plants are transferred to small pots 
after they become well started no 
check will be suffered when they are 
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set in the garden. This is by all means 
the plan to follow when Petunias are 
being grown for window boxes, unless 
started plants are to be purchased, 


Rosy Morn is a particularly good win- 
dow box variety, although any of the 
so-called Balcony Petunias, including 
those in blue, white and rose, are 
adapted to this purpose. 





DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


Dahlias grown from seed wil! often 
flower the first year if the seed is 
sown in boxes of earth in the house 
in March. Of course, it is impossible 
to tell what the results will be. Some 
of the flowers produced will have but 
little value. Occasionally a prize is 
obtained. In any event, there will be 
a good showing of bloom ai very little 
expense, and it is always pleasant to 
experiment with seeds. The planting 
is best done in shallow boxes filled 
with sifted garden soil, with a third 
part of sand. The seeds should be 
planted half an inch deep, and 
about one inch apart, being watered 
thoroughly afterwards. The average 
kitchen temperature will serve to 
start the seeds in a short time. But 
some may be very slow in germinat- 
ing. The started plants will need sun- 
shine, but if they are kept at a tem- 
perature much above 65, are likely to 
grow rather spindling. They can be 
transplanted to 3-inch pots when 
three sets of leaves have been formed, 
and by that time can be safely set in 
a cold frame, until it is time to put 
them out of doors. 





FORCING WISTARIAS TO BLOOM 


Dear Sir:—I have noticed several 
articles regarding the non-blooming 
of Wistarias. I had the same trouble, 
and found that by confining the roots 
an abundance of blooms may be ex- 


pected annually. I use the following ™ 


method: a large clay or concrete pipe, 
24x36 inches is inserted, flange end 
up, into an excavation deeply enough 
so that the top will be level with the 
ground. Stones or bricks are placed 
in the pipe to the depth of about ten 
inches and the remainder of the pipe 
is filled with good soil. Then the Wis- 
taria is planted in the usual way. I 


provide suitable supports and grow to. 


one stem, cutting away all others. 


Seedlings three years old treated in” 
this way have produced blooms at ~ 
every eye. Any method that will con-~ 


fine the roots will give similar re 
sults. 

—L. Bacigalupe 
Memphis, Tenn. d 
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THE TAMARISK 


The outstanding value of the Tam- 
arisk consists in its ability to with- 
stand seashore conditions which most 
shrubs find distinctly inimicable. There 
sometimes seems to be an impression 
that Tamarisks will grow nowhere 
else except on the seashore. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they can be cultivated in 
most sections which are not too cold. 

Oftentimes the Tamarisk is not 
planted to advantage because only one 
or two specimens are set out. It never 
looks well, however, unless there are 
enough plants to give a mass effect. 
This is due, no doubt, to the light and 
feathery character of its foliage. At 
the same time, the fact must be kept 
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LINARIA CYMBALARIA 


Many of the plants which are 
adapted for use in dry walls or in 
rock gardens can also be used for 
planting in crevices of stone steps. 
The best plants for such a purpose, 
however, are those which are very 
dwarf, which have a creeping habit, 
and which do not produce tall flowers. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
stone steps at Bar Harbor, Me., where 


Linaria cymbalaria has been used. 
This interesting Toadflax may not be 
hardy enough for all situations, but 
where it will thrive it is very satis- 
factory indeed. It spreads quickly, 
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IRIS MRS. NEUBRONNER 


If in our gardens we use Flavescens 
for the palest yellow Iris and Aurea 
for a true yellow, and advance by the 
seale towards gold with Sherwin 
Wright, we will want to finish up the 
yellows with the rich golden Mrs. 
Neubronner, for no other variety in 
general cultivation can give us the 
richness of this variety. It is dwarf, 
often being no more than a foot or 
18 inches in height. and sometimes 
none too free blooming, but neverthe- 
less it deserves a place in the garden 
in front of taller varieties. 


Its official description is light 





LINARIA OYMBALARIA ALBA, BEING GROWN ON STONE STEPS AT BAR HARBOR, ME. 


in mind that it does not harmonize 
well with other plants, so that it cre- 
ates a discordant note when seen in a 
mixed shrubbery border. This is not 
wholly true, however, as regards flow- 
ering trees. A few specimens of orna- 
mental Cherries or Crabapples grow- 
ing in a planting of Tamarisks are de- 
cidedly attractive. 

The Tamarisk is a shrub which does 
not like heavy soil. It thrives in a 
gravelly loam, but will grow and blos- 
som in almost pure gravel or sand, if 
there is a considerable supply of mois- 
ture. Only enough pruning is needed 
to keep the plants within bounds and 
as they do not make a very dense 
shade various bulbs can be planted 
around the base, coming into bloom 
before the pink flowers of the Tam- 
arisk appear in June. 


¢ 






and only a small planting need be 
made the first year. The flowers are 
like miniature Snapdragons and_pro- 
duced by the hundreds. 

Besides the white form there is a 
variety with pale rose colored flowers 
which is occasionally seen in England, 
but which probably is difficult to ob- 
tain here. Then there is the type, 
which is a pretty Toadflax with pur- 
plish flowers. These Linarias are not 
plants to use in the shade of trees or 
in heavy soil. They flourish only in a 
rather sunny location, and in light 
soil, but they will do surprisingly well 


in a stony soil where to all appear- 
ances plant life might have a hard 
struggle to exist. 


cadmium yellow; the fall dulled and 
nearly white just in front of the 
beard. The stalk is well branched; 
foliage yellow green; beard orange; 
the color of good carrying quality but 
size and form poor. It seems to me 
that the richness of its color more 
than makes up for its faults. 

In common with Aurea and several 
other .Variegatas, Mrs. Neubronner 
has proven a very poor grower in 
southern California, for reasons that 
are not thoroughly understood, but 
probably because of lack of moisture. 
For other parts of the country, how- 
ever, it is to be strongly recommended. 
It is officially rated 6.8 but in my 
opinion deserves a rating of 7.5. 

—J. C. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW YORK GARDEN LECTURES 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York in cooperation with the Garden 
Club of America has arranged for a 
series of very unusual lectures to be 
given by Prof. A. C. Beal of Cornell 
University. These lectures will be 
given at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, the 
subjects and dates being as follows: 

February 6, 1925, 8:15 P. M., ‘‘Gar- 
dening and the Use of Flowers in 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria.’’ 

February 20, 1925, 8:15 P. M., 
‘*Gardening and the Use of Flowers 
in Ancient Greece.’’ 

February 27, 1925, 8:15 P. M., 
‘Gardening and the Use of Flowers 
Among the Romans.’’ 

March 6, 1925, 8:15 P. M., ‘‘Gar- 
dening and the Use of Flowers in the 
Middle Ages.’’ 

March 13, 1925, 8:15 P. M., ‘‘Gar- 
dening and the Use of Flowers in 
Elizabethan Times.’’ 

March 20, 1925, 8:15 P. M., ‘‘The 
Rise of Modern Gardening and the 
Use of Flowers.’’ 

All these lectures will be free. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 

Two special classes for members of 
Garden Clubs have been included in 
the schedule for the Philadelphia 
Flower Show to be held at Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia, on March 
17-20, 1925. They will be staged on 
Friday, March 20th, but entries must 
be in the Seecretary’s hands by 12 
noon, March 13th, so that tables can 
be provided. These classes are as 
follows: 

DINNER TABLE DECORATIONS 
240 Decorations in this class may be 
composed of flowers, fruits, foli- 
age, alone or in combination. 
Tables five feet in diameter will 

be furnished, stained dark. Any 
table accessories may be used, 
glass, silver, metal, pottery, bas- 
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kets, linen, lace, silk, cotton. 
Four plates may be used to desig- 
nate places; no knives, forks, 
spoons or glasses to be used. 
Seale of points for judging dinner 
table decorations: 
Perfection of arrangement 25 
Color harmony 25 
Relation of receptacle and ac- 
cessories j 25 
Proportion 25 
100 
LUNCHEON TABLE DECORA- 
TIONS 
241 Luncheon Table Arrangement of 
flowers, foliage and fruit, alone 
or in combination, with reference 
to beauty and economy. Tables, 
five feet in diameter, will be fur- 
nished. Four plates may desig- 
nate the places; no knives, forks, 
spoons or candlesticks may be 
used, but other accessories al- 
lowed. 
Seale of points by which this class 
is to be judged: 


Inexpensiveness of exhibit 40 
Perfection of arrangement 20 
Color harmony 20 
Proportion 20 

100 





The Pennsylvania Gold Fish Asso- 
ciation will exhibit 20 to 25 aquariums 
of various varieties of gold fish at the 
Philadelphia Flower Show in March. 
There will also be an exhibit from the 
Philadelphia City Aquarium of salt 
water fish and some unusual fish not 
often seen. 





A special prize will be offered at 
the November Show for the best 
seedling of hardy Chrysanthemum, 
one spray to be exhibited. Mr. W. H. 
Ritter, a member of the Society, has 
offered to give seed of his own hy- 
bridizing to any member who may 
wish to compete for this special prize. 
All applications for seed are to be 
sent to the office of the Society. 





The Library Committee of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
takes pleasure in announcing the ar- 
rival of the following new books: 


Byne — Spanish Gardens and Patios. 

Forestier — Gardens. 

Jackson — Glossary of Botanical Terms. 

Lay — Garden Book for Autumn and Winter. 

Lovell — The Flower and the Bee. 

Mallais — Rhododendrons and the Various 
Hybrids. 

Miller — Children’s Gardens. 

Pellett — American Honey Plants. 

Record and Mell—Timbers of Tropical 
America. 

Shelton — Beautiful Gardens of America. 

Warner — Gardening by Myself. 

Wright — Small House and Large Garden. 


These books are now accessible for 
circulation. 
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LOST ROSES? 


Dear Sir:—-At the Harvard Botanic 
Garden there will be started this 


spring a small test garden in which ~ 


to grow the types and varieties of 
hardy garden Roses as evolved by cul- 
tivation. No attempt will be made to 


grow the wild types or species. It is — 


particularly hoped to have the vari- 
eties that have been produced in 
America. All the groups will be fully 
represented, except Hybrid Tea, Tea 
and Pernet Brier; room is lacking 
for these, as well as the means to keep 
them in good health. The breeding of 
new hardy types will be attempted 
also. 

In seeking the plants for these beds 
it becomes difficult to get what once 
was common, either because no longer 
listed, or if offered it is not in stock. 
The following are especially desired, 
and information that will help find 
them will be appreciated. 

Bush Roses—Austrian Yellow, Bur- 
bank, Santa Rosa, Mrs. Sarah Van 
Fleet, Bardou Job, York and Lan- 
easter, Tom Wood, Roger Lambelin, 
Giant of Battles, Urania. 

Climbers—Chatillon Rambler, Sil- 
ver Star, White Tausendschon, Mrs. 
Lovett, General John Pershing, Viec- 
tory, Ards Rover, Zephirine Drouhin. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





RECENT LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


The following are recent additions 
to the Library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society: 


eas Pgs I. Wild flowers of the British 
Isles. 


A systematic list in two quarto volumes, 
revised by J. E. Bagnall. Illustrated by 137 
colored plates. 
Andrews, Luman. Catalogue of the flowering 

plants and ferns of Springfield, Mass. 

A local flora published by the Springfield 
museum of natural history. 

Arthur Byne. Spanish gar- 
dens and patios. 

Well illustrated and printed, this volume 
covers a new field in —_— literature. 
Clarke, G. BR. Soil acidity. 

A technical discussion issued in the series 
of Oxford forestry memoirs. 

mn, E.I. The backyard garden. The 
country home month by month. 

Two practical books by the editor of 


HORTICULTURE, published in 1918 and 


1915, res i 

Findlay, Hugh. ouse plants, their care and 
culture. 

_ Simple, clear directions for window garden- 


ing. 
Hampden, Mary. Bulb garde: , 
‘*All about bulbs’’ in the first chapter, 


with other chapters devoted to specific groups, 


such as lilies, gladioli, dahlias, etc. 

Nutting, W ©. Massachusetts beautiful. 
One of a series of descriptive guide books 

with many illustrations, including some his 

toric trees and gardens. 

Piper, C. V. Forage plants and their culture. 
A revised edition summarizing the results of 

epartment of 


recent research in the U. 8. 
Agriculture. 
Pratt, Anne. Wild flowers. 
One of the older local English botani 
peotasely illustrated in color. 
binson, William. The English flower g 


en. ; 
‘A thirteenth edition of a standard work. — 
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THE PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES 





Beginners in fruit-growing look 
upon pruning as the most difficult 
task in their new occupation. But once 
a few fundamentals are grasped, 
pruning need not be dreaded by any 
who would grow fruits. There are ac- 
cepted patterns for pruning all fruits 
in all regions where fruits are grown, 
and if one does not have time or in- 
clination to make a thorough study 
of pruning, he may prune by pattern, 
taking lessons from some obliging 
neighbor. 

It is better that every fruit-grower 
prune his own trees, or superintend 
the work at least, than that he hire 
it done. Professional pruners are 
more often than not mere hewers of 
wood, tree-butchers. 

Two quite distinct ends are obtained 
by pruning. Plants are pruned to in- 
crease their productiveness and to in- 
erease the size and quality of the 
erop—this is pruning proper; and 
plants are pruned to make them well- 
proportioned and to give them such 
form that they are easily managed in 
the orchard—this is training. 

The tree is ready to set and the 
problem of pruning is before us. It 
is necessary to cut away part of the 
branches to enable the injured root- 
system to supply the remaining 


branches with water. The less the, 


roots are injured the less the top need 
be cut away. Right here many make 
a mistake by cutting back all of the 
branches. Stop a moment and think. 
The top buds on a branch develop 
soonest and produce the largest 
leaves. Now a newly set tree will grow 
best if it can develop a large leaf- 
surface before dry, hot weather sets 
in. Therefore, instead of shortening 
in all branches, cut away some of the 
branches entirely. The tree so pruned 
will start growth and acquire vigor 
more quickly and a better top can be 
formed. 


Shall the tree be low—or high- 
headed? The choice should usually be 
for a low-headed tree, for the reason 
that such a tree is more easily sprayed 
and pruned; the fruit is more readily 
thinned and harvested; crop and tree 
are less subject to injury by wind; 
the trunk is less liabie to injury by 
sunseald, winter-killing, and para- 
sites; the top is more quickly formed, 
and the low-headed tree soonest bears 
fruit. By low-headed is meant a dis- 
tance from earth to the first limb of 
from one to two feet. The peach may 
be headed at a low distance; the plum, 








pear, and cherry somewhat higher; 
while the apple should approach the 
upper limit. 

Two types of top are open to choice 
—the vase-form and the globe-form. 
In the vase-form the framework of 
the tree consists of a short trunk sur- 
mounted by four or five main 
branches ascending obliquely. In the 
globe-form the trunk is continued 
above the branches, forming the cen- 
ter of the tree. There are several mod- 
ifieations of each of these. In most 











APPLE TREE BEFORE PRUNING 








THE SAME TREE AFTER PRUNING 
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climates the open-headed,  vase- 
formed tree is best for the peach, and 
the close-centered, two-story tree is 
best for all other fruits. Whatever 
the form, the lowest branches should 
be longest, so that the greatest pos- 
sible leaf-surface will be exposed to 
the sun and light. 


For several years after planting, 
the peach alone excepted, fruit trees 
need to be pruned only to train the 
tree. Just how much to prune young 
trees depends upon the fruit, the 
variety, the soil, and the climate. 
Fruit-growers, as a rule, prune trees 
far too much, thereby increasing the 
growth of wood and of leaf-surface 
and delaying the fruiting of the plant. 
If trees were originally well selected, 
all that is needed is to remove an 
occasional branch which starts out in 
the wrong place—the sooner done the 
better—and to take out dead, injured, 
or crossed limbs. A weak or sickly 
tree may require somewhat more 
severe pruning. 

Make a virtue of necessity and keep 
close to Nature in the training of 
plants. There is one pattern for every 
variety of every fruit, and it is futile 
to go strongly against Nature in the 
attempt to change it. An upright tree 
remains upright; a spreading tree will 
spread; and a tree with slender 
branches droops in spite of man’s ef- 
forts to change the habit of growth. 
Extremes can be modified, however, 
and the plants can be directed toward 
a predetermined shape, or within pre- 
determined limits by a skillful pruner. 


Professional pruners make a great 
ado about salving the wounds of 
pruned trees, for which purpose each 
has a particular Balm of Gilead to his 
faney. At the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station as many of these 
salves, ointments, paints, and waxes as 
could be collected were tried for a 
period of years on the apple, and lo, 
Dame Nature’s balm was better than 
any of man’s—wounds untreated 
healed more quickly and smoothly than 
any that were treated. 

Pruning is often left to “time and 
chance,” but there is a best time, which 
is late winter before the sap flows. 
The objection to late spring pruning is 
the loss of sap, and because the sap, in 
running down the bark, keeps it wet 
and sticky, making a suitable place for 
the spores of various rot fungi. In 
practice it is often found necessary to 
prune from the time leaves drop until 
they are well started in the spring. 
Summer-pruning, be it remembered, is 
a devitalizing process to be used only 
for a special end. 


Geneva, N. Y. —U. P. Hedrick. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








In the very interesting January is- 
sue of the Bulletin of the Garden Club 
of America, a pleasant reference is 
made to Gaura Lindheimeri, which re- 
calls to my mind the fact that I have 
not seen this perennial in any garden 
for several years. If this mention of 
the plant results in its greater use the 
coming season, it will serve a good 
purpose. It is true that this perennial 
is not among the indispensable garden 
plants. It is not especially showy, and 
is not brilliantly colored. Neverthe- 
less it has an airy grace that is de- 
lightful and when at least a dozen 
plants are grown together their dainty 
flowers suggest a swarm of butterflies. 
The flowers themselves are white, but 
they have rosy calyx tubes. Few per- 
ennials are easier to grow, as they 
thrive in very light soil, and are 
easily transplanted. Plants started 
from seeds will bloom the first year. 
The plants grow about three feet tall. 

Mrs. Joseph Walker, of the Dolly 
Madison Garden Club, suggests a 
combination of Gaura Lindheimeri, 
Browallia alata nana, and dwarf 
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salmon Zinnias. The effect of this 
combination should be very striking, 
the Browallia, of course, being a fine 
blue. The Browallia itself is a plant 
which is not grown as freely as its 
merits warrant, for its flowers, al- 
though not large, are borne very 
freely, and keep their color remark- 
ably well. It is to be grown as an 
annual, the seed being sown under 
glass in March or April, unless one 
prefers to buy started plants. The 
plants grow two feet high and make 
a bushy growth which makes them ad- 
mirable for filling vacant spaces in a 
border. 





Mrs. Walker also relates her experi- 
ence with Lychnis Arkwrightii which 
I have also grown for several years, 
and have found a most satisfactory 
member of the Lychnis tribe. L. Ark- 
wrightii is a perennial. Seeds started 


early will sometimes give flowers the - 


first year, but the plants cannot be de- 
pended upon for heavy blooming until 
the second season. The flowers are un- 
usually large, and are orange scarlet 
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in color. The foliage is not particu- 
larly attractive; and what holds good 
of all the different forms of Lychnis 
applies to Arkwrightii—it is not 
among the more refined perennials. 
Nevertheless, when used in border 
plantings and in generous masses, it 
yields a fine note of color. 

One more suggestion made by Mrs. 
Walker is to be recommended to gar- 
den makers who are to replant their 
perennial borders this spring. It is a 
combination of Sedum spectabile with 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis. Prob- 
ably most of us have grown these two 
perennials, but I doubt if many of us 
have thought of combining them. One 
can readily see, however, that the 
taller growing Veronica, standing be- 
hind a solid ribbon of rosy flowered 
Sedum, will make a lovely picture. 
As Mrs. Walker points out, the two 
plants bloom at the same time, and 
both have a long season. To my mind 
this Veronica is the only one really 
worthy a place in the garden, except 
perhaps Veronica amethystina, with 
blue flowers, blooming in the spring. 
Certainly Veronica spicata is too poor 
a flower to be tolerated any longer in 
a well ordered garden. 





Another writer in this Bulletin tells 
of her success in growing Primulas in 
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SEDUM SPEOTABILE USED AS A RIBBON BORDER AROUND A POOL 
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Montreal. English Primroses, which 
are usually associated with the mild 
climate of southern England, are not 
often thought of as subjects for ecul- 
tivation in cold sections. Nevertheless, 
they often grow with a little care re- 
markably well in the northern states. 
It was my pleasure a year or two ago 
to spend a morning in the delightful 
garden of Prof. Robert Jackson at 
Peterborough, N. H., and there, com- 
pletely filling one corner was a bed 
of Primulas in variety, growing with 
the greatest luxuriance. They were 
partly shaded by trees, and were shel- 
tered by a wall and shrubbery. More- 
over, they were on a slight elevation 
which ensured perfect drainage. Un- 
der such conditions, and with a light 
protection in winter, it seems quite 
possible to grow Primulas and to en- 
joy a fine display of bloom each sea- 
son. 

The Bulletin correspondent recom- 
mends P. Mooreana as one of the best 
species to grow, and an excellent sub- 
stitute for P. capitata, which is rather 
capricious and difficult to handle. 
Capitata likes a moist location, and 
is an excellent plant for a rock gar- 
den. I do not know where Mooreana 
is to be obtained, but we are assured 
that it has a much sounder constitu- 
tion than Capitata. 

I think that an error is made, how- 
ever, when Primula capitata is spoken 
of as a biennial. It is, I believe, a 
true perennial, although not a very 
reliable one. 





Still another English Primrose 
which often gives trouble is Primula 
farinosa, and the Bulletin writer has 
found that its slightly coarser cousin, 
P. frondosa, is much more dependable, 
and but little less beautiful. Indeed, 
her description is charmingly poetic 
when she writes of this Primrose: 

‘Out of the center of each sleep- 
ing clump there appears a knob of 
silver which, expanding and uncurl- 
ing, emits candelabras of soft laven- 
der until the whole colony is alight.’’ 

P. frondosa has been in cultivation 
for many years, and ‘apparently is 
among the easiest kinds to manage. 

There are several gardens in New 
England where a collection of hardy 
Primroses is being grown with suc- 
cess. In many instances new plants are 
raised from seeds, which are sown in 
February in shallow flats, using a mix- 
ture of loam, leaf mold and sand. The 
seeds germinate readily, and the 
plants will be ready to set out in May. 
As they will not flower the first year, 
however, it is just as well to keep 
them in a sheltered corner of the gar- 
den until September. 
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NOVELTIES 


Hollyhock Sensation 


This Hollyhock was put out last 
year, but the stock was very small. 
Wherever seen it created much en- 
thusiasm. The flowers of Sensation 
are unusually large, very double, and 
carry an even color of clear, salmon 
pink, with a delicate silver sheen. The 
general habit is like that of most 
double flowering Hollyhocks, and the 
special value of the variety arises 
from its exceptional color characteris- 
ties. 











Viscaria Dwarf Blue 


Sutton’s Viscaria Dwarf Blue is a 
delightful addition to the list of blue 
flowers in the garden. The blue is 
very satisfactory, and the flowering 
season is long. The Viscarias are an- 
nual plants as yet but little known in 
American gardens. The dwarf type is 
an innovation which supplies excel- 
lent material for edgings or for bed- 
ding. When used in beds they should 
be thinned to stand five inches apart, 
but can be grown closer when em- 
ployed as an edging. They grow six or 
eight inches high. In addition to the 
blue variety, there are dwarf Vis- 
carias in white and carmine. They 
are grown readily from seeds sown 
where they are to bloom, and flower 
almost as quick as Sweet Alyssum. 
Probably seed will have to be pur- 
chased in England. 





A CORRECTION 


Dear Sir: Allow me to call to your 
attention a mistake in publishing 


my recent article on Iris Flavescens | 


under the title of Iris Canary Bird. 
Flavescens is the official and adopted 
name of this Iris which has been in 
commerce since before 1800 under 
this name. It has many synonyms, one 
of which is Canary Bird, but these 
synonyms have no rightful place. 

The American Iris Society, and 
Standardized Plant Names are mak- 
ing every endeavor to prevent con- 
fusion in nomenclature such as tks, 
and it makes us unhappy to see this 
old mistake brought up again in your 
paper. Will you therefore publish this 
correction ? 

Yours truly, 


John C. Wister, 
President, American Iris Society. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOLANUM XANTI 


The species of the potato family 
known as Solanum xanti is a low 
shrub, herbaceous from a woody 
base, with slender stems from one to 
two feet high. It produces violet col- 
ored flowers from one-half inch to one 
inch in diameter, and is a beautiful 
subject when grown as a pot plant. 
This Solanum can be made to flower 
as early as October if the seeds are 
sown in March, and the plants grown 
on in a cool greenhouse. There are 
several plants in the greenhouse at 
Harvard Botanic Gardens which have 
been in flower since early last October. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





HARDY ORCHIDS 


Species of Lady’s Slippers Which 
May Be Grown in the Garden 


Much interest is being shown in the 
cultivation of native American Or- 
chids, particularly those which thrive 
in the northeastern states. There are 
a dozen species which are readily cul- 
tivated and make good garden plants. 
The Cypripediums, Lady’s Slippers, 
are the showiest, with C. spectabile as 
the finest of them all. This is not a 
hard plant to manage if the gardener 
remembers that it requires good drain- 
age and partial shade. It thrives best 
with some well decayed peat about the 
roots, but seldom gives good results 
if its roots come in contact with sand, 
gravel or loam. A good mulch is im- 
portant. Fine chip dirt, rich wood soil 
or leaf mold are good mulches, al- 
though well decayed peat is better. C. 
pubescens and C. parviflorum are two 
yellow Lady’s Slippers that flourish 
when established, living for many 
years. They need much the same care 
as (©. spectabile, the use of peat 
around the roots being particularly 
important. 

The requirements of the stemless 
Lady’s Slipper (C. acaule) are some- 
what different. It delights in a lighter 
and more sandy soil although it also 
likes a mixture of peat or leaf soil. 
There are two reasons for mulching 
this species. In the first place the 
mulch keeps the ground light and 
moist, and in the second it prevents 
the rain from soiling the leaves by 
spattering earth over them. Pine 
needles have been found a particularly 
good mulch for this Orchid. C. acaule 
is readily transplanted if the work is 
done in the spring. It will often flower 
the first season, but usually fails to 
flower the second year. Indeed, this 
particular Lady’s Slipper often has an 
off season. 
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Asparagus Sprengeri 


Asparagus Sprengeri lacks the grace 
and texture of Asparagus plumosus, 
which was described in a recent issue 
of Horticulture. Nevertheles, it is a use- 
ful plant and looks well when allowed 
to hang over the side of the pot. It is 
readily grown in a living room and 
when cut makes an acceptable foil for 
hothouse flowers. 

Old plants are readily divided by 
separating them into small pieces, 
greatly reducing their roots. Each piece 
should then be placed in a small pot, 
in soil containing a_ considerable 
amount of sharp sand, and kept well 
watered. This plant is easily raised 
from seed sown any time in the spring. 
Seeds, however, often require from 
four to six weeks to germinate unless 
they are soaked in warm water for 
several days. 

If the plants begin to drop their 
leaves or if the foliage turns yellow, 
the best plan to follow is to take them 
out of their pots as soon as danger of 
frost has passed in the spring, and 
set them in the open ground where they 
ean be allowed to remain until the first 


week of September. They then should 
be repotted, the old foliage cut away 
and a moderate amount of water given. 
In a few weeks’ time, new growth will 
start and the plants will soon be as 
beautiful as ever. 





Norfolk Island Pine 


The Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria 
excelsa) will not stand as much neg- 
lect as the Aspidistra, the Sansever- 
ria, or even the Boston Fern, but 
given reasonably good conditions it 
makes a novel and very satisfactory 
house plant, with the appearance of a 
miniature evergreen tree. The special 
needs of the Norfolk Island Pine are 
good drainage and a soil which con- 
tains a liberal amount of sand. The 
plants thrive best in a room where the 
atmosphere is somewhat moist. Lack 
of moisture may cause them to drop 
their foliage. A moderate amount of 
direct sunlight is desirable, and plenty 
of water during the growing season, 
although the soil should not be al- 
lowed to remain water soaked. The 
plants suffer if they become pot 


bound, so they should be shifted 
to larger pots when the roots begin 
to get crowded. 





Grape Fruit Plants 


An interesting plant bowl may be 
obtained from grape fruit seeds. The 
seeds should be planted as deep as 
about twice their diameter, but not 
until a little of the outer covering has 
been cut away in order to insure 
quicker germination. Even then it 
may be several weeks before the first 
bit of green is seen, but after that 
it will be a pleasure to watch the little 
plants grow. They should stand 
rather thickly, for they grow very 
straight, and if all the seeds fail to 
sprout, other seeds may be pressed 
into the soil to provide plants in the 
vacant spaces. The leaves are wax- 
like and very green, making an effec- 
tive substitute for the conventional 
fernery. 





English Ivy Indoors 


Many people are fond of the Eng- 
lish Ivy, which may be easily grown 
in a room where the atmosphere is 
not too dry. The pot should be well- 
drained and water should be given 
very freely. Likewise, the leaves will 
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Students of War say the next conflict will be fought 
with Gas, and it will also be started that way. But 
Florists will keep on killing Bugs with WILSON’S 


O. K. PLANT SPRAY. 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 


clean, try 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 5-gallon can $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 


Chad reiMdlsn. 
NEW JERSEY » 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
Two of the Finest Introductions 


KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS. An abelia-like, free grow- 
ing shrub of extreme hardiness, from 5 to 7 feet tall and 
as much through, with ascending arching stems, soft hairy 
leaves and tubular pink flowers with mottled orange 
The flowers are borne 20 to 50 together in 
rounded clusters which are produced in great abundance 
throughout the whole length of the branch and in June 
the whole bush is a shower of pure pink. The flowers 
are followed by curious, cobwebby fruits which are quite 
attractive. Absolutely hardy and very free growing, this 
new and rare Chinese shrub is considered by its intro- 
ducer, Mr. E. H. Wilson, one of the finest exotic plants 
ever brought into American gardens. $3.50 each. 


SPIRAEA TRICHOCARPA. This is a new, perfectly 
hardy species from Korea, and without doubt, one of the 
A broad spreading shrub growing from four 
to six feet tall and even more in diameter; its arching 
stems, in season, are laden with broad dome-like clusters 
of snow-white flowers. 
well-known S. van Houttei, and is considered a far 
superior variety in every respect. Pot-grown plants, 
$1.00 each; Field-grown plants, $2.00 each. 


Many other New and Rare Varieties offered in our 1925 
Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed to you on 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 










It blooms much later than the 
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The Leading American Seed Catalog 


This is the catalog that tells the 

plain truth about the Best Seeds 
’ That Grow. It describes the Bur- 
pee Quality Seeds. 

Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a _ reference 
book and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as a garden guide. 
Burpee’s Annual is the most pop- 
ular seed catalog in the world. 


Burpee’s Seeds are tested and 
guaranteed. Every variety of. seed 
offered in Burpee’s Annual is grown 
on Burpee’s Farms or by our ex- 
perienced growers in other parts of 
the world. All seed sold by Burpee 
is tested twice at the Fordhook 
Trial Grounds. If you are inter- 
ested in gardening, Burpee’s An- 
nual will be mailed to you free. 
Write for your copy today. 

FREE SAMPLE. First write 
for Burpee’s Annual, then look 
through the book and select a reg- 
ular roc packet of any vegetable or 
flower seed entirely free, and we 
will mail it to you postpaid. This 
free offer is good only until May 
1, 1925. 


adsciigibipiactiasapetete T CAF Tere ---xr----2-00<--000--000 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s An- 
nual with order sheet good for a 
free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 
K-8. 
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need washing to remove the scale. 

The plant needs no sun and often will Littlelree 
grow with remarkable rapidity. Slips 
are easily made at any time and new 


plants started. This Ivy may be grown 
in a Fern dish on the dining table, if 


better plants are scarce. 








PEDIGREED FRUITS 


So-called ‘‘pedigreed’’ or 
proved’’ nursery stock is scarcely 


§Sim- 


ever superior in any way to the orig- 
inal variety from which it is derived, 
say the horticulturists at the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 


Station at Geneva where every new 
fruit that is brought out is given a 
trial in the hope of finding better 
kinds than those now offered fruit 





growers. is more than a mere price list. It 
Propagation of hardy fruits by tells you in the simplest terms and 
cuttings or grafts almost never leads with hundreds of photographs— 


to any permanent change in the vari- 


ety, such change being brought about How to frame your home 


only through propagation by seeds in beauty 

which are the result of cross pollina- How to plan your garden 

tion or which make it possible for in- What plants to select 

herent differences in the fruit to be Where to place them 

expressed in the seedling. How to plant and care for 
Of the many so-called ‘‘improved’’ them 


varieties of fruits tested on the Sta- 


tion grounds at Geneva not one has : 
Sifiered in any way fren the octeheal Everything to plant from 


variety. Evergreens to Perennials 








Write to-day to Box 356 
for your FREE COPY 





HIGH CLASS HILLCREST 
FARMS GLADIOLI 


A large surplus of Halley, Pan 
Schwaben and Wilbrink at very ee @Tittle Tree Farms @® 
prices. apnacsne conesver compan 

Also many other varieties. FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send for wholesale list at once. 
Guaranteed carefully rogued. 





CHESTER B. COLBURN PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 
Hillcrest Farms (Japanese Spurge) 
R. F. D. 3 Lowell, Mass. Recognized by Landscape Architects 





as the One Best Plant for Ground- 
Cover use, either in Dense Shade 
under trees or anywhere. 





GLADIOLI I am the greatest quantity grower 
Wanted. Planting Stock. In Mix- of this and many other ground-cover 
tare. Aled Named: Vastetics plants in America and solicit your 
100,000 Wanted orders. Catalog upon request. 
/ : HUGH B. BARCLAY 
J. 5. CAMPBELL Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 
Mt. Holly N. J. Narberth, Pa. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


Seeds and Fruits of Rare and Unusual Shrubs 


Cotenenstes trigitnlia x. ..655ci6 5 sic vccccccess 30 cents 1,000 fruits 
COMNOONG -ZRMOIOME*, 4 5.4 d05s ciwus cobs ceadcoes 50 : 
Cotmmensier Wasa: ks cack ooo kk cS cacosecvccsce ee - " 
ME EES. Stes ego ch seb aiaeenacs wes wuas $1.00 “ seeds 
Rosa multiflora japonica ...............cseee0. aed 5 _ 
ote Memnen. Hee ik oa sec occas bas eee sed “gy 
Meee PRIN oo ding 4-05 Diced coe ea Raa esses a." - 
CE  BORAGEIIOR 5 oo hiv ip ohn Sckh cn ddeeoe $1.00 . “ fruits 
a OIE 8s os SRR i a .* ” ” 


T. D. HATFIELD, Wellesley, Mass. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 








Philadelphus Virginal 


New Hybrid Mock Orange 


Philadelphus Virginal is a new hardy 
Mock Orange with large, very fragrant 
flowers borne in large clusters. 



















Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs . 

























You will want several plants of this 
beautiful new Mock Orange to plant about 
your grounds. Order them now. Re- 
member that there has been and is now 
only a limited stock of these plants avail- 
able. 


Price: 2 ft. plants, $1.25 each 
Send for Handbook and Price List. 


THE BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Telephone Rockland 26 






ROSES — Spring Planting 


An illustrated complete list of Roses that we shall have for 
Spring Planting will be ready to mail in February. Many Roses 
are beautifully illustrated in color, among them, Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts, Star of Persia, and other new and unusually attractive 
varieties. This list of Roses is the most complete and unique ever 
offered. We have several hundred thousand rose plants ready to 
ship to any part of the country where Roses can be planted at 
this time. Your choice can be made from this list, mailed upon 
request. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A complete catalog of Old Fashioned Flowers, Irises and 
Peonies, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Rock Garden 
Plants in large variety. Beautifully illustrated in color and 
black. It contains an alphabetical table, indicating Flowering 


Period, Height and Color. 
EYVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 


An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stock such as Evergreens, 
Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 

















































In your request for catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 






















Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 















From small private, gardens 
—a collector’s eager hobby— 
less than five years ago, to 


AMERICAN 
CHAMPION 
GLADIOLI 


Their supreme quality 
proved by two years’ succes- 
sive awards of the Achieve- 
ment Medal, America’s high- 
est show honor. 

The best is none too good 
for your garden, and you 
will find Elmwood Terrace 
service just a little better 
than anything you’ve had be- 
fore. - 

200 of the choicest commer- 
cial varieties and exhibition 
favorites listed in the 1925 
catalog, yours for the asking. 


ELMWOOD 
TERRACE 


Bennington, Vermont 






























Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 
















































ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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Boston 


85 State Street, 
For Forcing in the Dwelling House 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 


We are at all times prepared to 
supply cold storage pips, fancy 
bulb bowls, earthenware pots 


and specially prepared bulb 


fibre. 
Telephone your orders to us at 
Congress 8220 
Send for Catalog 








DELPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s Exhibition Strain. Seed from 
the finest named varieties that have 
been awarded the highest prizes. Guar- 
anteed direct from the famous English 
growers. Pkg. of 500 Seed $1.00. 
Orders taken for seedling Delphiniums 
from this famous strain for May deliv- 
ery 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, 
$5.00. Will bloom first year; second 
year make magnificent show. Field 
grown clumps of the popular Delphin- 
ium Belladonna $3 per dozen. Seedlings 
50 for $1.25; $2 per hundred. Eng- 
we Hybrids, field grown plants, $3 per 
ozen. 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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The Experience of 
The C ottage Gardens Co., Inc., 
Queens, N.Y. 


“We have used considerable quan- 
tities of Granulated Peat Moss and 
find it an excellent thing for growing 
ericaceous plants as well as excellent 
material for plunging pots in green- 
house benches.” 


R. T. BROWN, Manager. 


EAT MOSS 


is used by large growers, every- 








where. If you want to know why, 


try a bale or two. 


A bale will cover 240 square feet 
one inch deep. Samples, circulars 


This trademark and price on request. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
157P Water Street 








CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laclia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











on New York City 
every blade 





HARDY PLANTS FOR FALL BLOOM 


Anemone Windflower, white and pink, 
30c ea., $2 doz. 

Artemisia Mugwort, white, 25c ea., $2. 50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Mrs. 8. J. Wright, purple, 

35c ea., i 50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, St. Egwin, rosy-pink 

25c ea., $2. 50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Climax, light lavender. 

25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Campanula Harebell, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Calimeris Starwort, "Daisy- -like, lavender, 


30c ea., $3 doz. 
Caryopteris Blue Spirea, 80c ea., $3 doz. 
Eupatorium Mist Flower, blue. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Helenium Sneezewort, brown- -yellow, 
80c ea., $3 doz. 
Lythrum Loose-strife, rose, 25c ea., $2. 50 doz. 
Plumbago Leadwort, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Platycodon Balloon Flower, blue- white. 
Scabiosa Blue Bonnet, blue, 80c ea., $3 doz. 
Veronica Speedwell, biue-white. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
These are a few of the kinds I can supply 
from a limited stock. No catalogue this spring, 
but write me for other varieties and prices. 


Robert A. Giblin, Nurseryman, 






rete now you should be 
planning your next garden. 
Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book con- 
tains a complete list of reliable 
Seeds and Plants, including worth- 
while novelties, and advice which 
will insure your success with them. 
It offers the best Flower and Veg- 
etable Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 
A copy mailed free if you 
mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1305 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuLBS—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULSS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 











Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
. competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for aor. 
, making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
’ to master under our correspond- 








ence me Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in ortSes, ste started and 
devi Established 1916. 


Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 


| 














Garden 








Spring Valley, N. Y. 
| ing, eau greater saving of time 


Seeding, Cultivating and Lawn Mow- (A \ 
andeffort, Attachments for dif- 
ferent jobs are mae ad — 
changeable. Many in oy e, 
exclusive features such as the 


patented arched a Me = 


trol, instant hitches, 
or girl will run it with t actiene 





GILSON MFG. CO. 41F PARK ST. 














SELECTED SEEDS 
Garden, Flower and Field 
CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 


Box A, Wethersfield, Conn. _ 
Write for our Descriptive Osatalogue 
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Scientific Pruning 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs 
and Evergreens 


WALTER GOLBY 
47 West St., So. Weymouth, Mass. 
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GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS 
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GLADIOLI— THE KING OF FLOWERS 


Plant them in quantity. You will be surprised to learn what 
beautiful varieties you may have at very modest prices. 
Why not drop us a line and let us suggest an assortment at 


prices that will please you. 


Descriptive price list for the asking. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 


- Mansfield, Mass. 








NEW GLADIOLI 


Imperator ....... splendid new white 
Purple Perfection ....:.. pure purple 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ..... pure violet 
Veilchenblau ....... clear blue, extra 
Orange Queen ... Prim ... extra fine 
All rated XXXX at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College Trial Plots. 


Photo and descriptive price list, 


on application 
J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont., Canada 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLI 
Bulbs and Plants of the Best Varieties 
Write for Catalog 
Nottingham Dahlia Gardens 
R. F. D. No. 2 Trenton, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND 
QUALITY GLADIOLI 


Matthew Crawford (K) per doz. $5.00. 
Very showy creamy white. 

Dr. Van Fleet (K) per doz. $3.50. 
Delicate rose pink deeper at edges, 
throat softest canary yellow. 

Our descriptive list of over 100 new 
and rare introductions will be ready 
in February. Send for your copy now. 

Saunders Gardens Hybrid Delphinium, 
10 seeds 50 cents. Amount limited. 

SAUNDERS GARDENS 
Mansfield, Mass. 
B. M. Latham M. E. Latham 


Secy. N. £E. G. 8S. 
Member A. G. 8. 























THE GARDEN GLADIOLUS 


A selected list of named varieties 
that will give satisfaction; including 
our special list of $1.00 offers, and a 
short list of planting stock and 
bulblets 

Full information sent to any ad- 
dress. 

THOMAS M. PROCTOR 


South Street - Wrentham, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW 


FLOWERING BULBS priced at retail 
according to size. Why pay a No. 1 
price for a No. 3 bulb? Get our cata- 
logue and save money. Pay for what 
you want; and get what you pay for. 
JOHN E. SNELL 
DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 


Wayside Floral Garden 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
LILIES PERENNIALS 
IRIs PEONIES 
Mrs. Louise G. Hull 
Cheshire Conn. 

















GLADIOLUS 1910 ROSE 


An extra fine cut flower 
Good forcer. As early as 


Best seller on the Chicago market, 
No. 1, per 1000, = 00 
No. 3, 0.00 
No. i pale 18-00 
NY Rg da og 10.00 


Sizes No. 3 and No. 4 produce fine 
spikes of bloom outside. 


Send for wholesale list of over 
80 varieties. 


Quality and price both right. 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 


I WILL GIVE 


five No. 1 bulbs of the beautiful and 
delicate Gladiolus Primulinus Prima- 
donna, to anyone who will send me 
during February, a check for $2.00, made 
out to the American Gladiolus Society, 
for a new membership in said society. 
The monthly Bulletins of the A. G. S 
are worth much more than $2.00. 


WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Mass. 

My 1925 list of 100 “Best” or “Fa- 
vorite Glads on application. 
Wholesale list to dealers. 


THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough, Mass. 


offer choice Gladiolus Bulbs at bottom 
prices, including Fern Kyle, Mme. 
Mounet-Sully, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 
Eros, Jenny Lind, Beaconflame, Maine, 
Purple Glory, and many of the very 
choice and new bulbs also standard. 
Price list for the asking. 











E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 


ne 
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A Postal Will Bring You 


CUs- 





1925 Catalogue of Dahlias 


and, Gladioli 
Azro M. Dows, ~ Lowell, Mass. 


Dahlias for Delight 
Write for Catalogue 
Tubers only 


Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
46 Lowell Street, Wakefield, Mass. 








The BEST for the LEAST 
at ALL TIMES 
Send for List 
BOSTON DAHLIA GARDENS 
Boston 24, Mass. 














CHOICE GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 
100% TRUE 


Dozen 100 
DP DAME oe sk cco é $3.00 $24.00 
MIEEIND.  o'o wie'b.olnse ss 01 50 4.00 
OE A a 1.00 8.00 
Giant apage LOU RC aRas ¢ 40 8.00 
af Seer eS 2.50 20.00 
PU. 5 ob e's e ores 3.00 24.00 


Write for Price List of New ‘‘Glads’’ 
THUR A. ARENIUS 
59 Bliss Road Longmeadow, Mass. 





California Grown 


DAHLIA SEED 


Harvested from only the best varieties 
in existence. They are scientifically 
grown, gathered and cured. Several 
of my customers are so pleased with 
the results they from the seed 
bought < me that will a 
the growing of named dahlias. 

each packet comes full instructions oa 
to sow the seed and grow the seedlings. 


50 seeds - - $3.00 net 
100 seeds - - $5.00 net 


ALEX WALDIE 
415 West Main St., Santa Paula, Calif. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 























When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 








NORTH RIVER FARMS 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue now ready for distribution. 
Send us your name and address and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 
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IRIS 
PHLOX 
PEONIES 


TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 


I am glad to report that 1924 gave me a substantial increase of sales over any previous year. Being mindful 
of the fact that this result could not have been attained without your co-operation and help, I hereby extend to all 


my sincere appreciation and thanks. Trusting that our pleasant relations may continue, and 
and prosperous New Year, I am, 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





g you a happy 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. N. SMITH. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a specialty of American 
introductions. 

New Catalog in February 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 











PEONIES FLAT LILIES 


Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 











r 2 As Ae 





This charming little set of garden furniture, made out of the so-called ‘‘everlasting 
wood’’——cypress—will last for years. It consists of a bench 4 ft. 6 inches long, 
two chairs 2 ft. wide, and table 30 x 26 inches. 
set, painted white or green, is $110 f.0.b. cars here. 
from this advertisement before February first, accompanied by payment, we are 
making to the readers of ‘‘Horticulture’’ a special discount of 15%. 


Address 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 


Beverly, Mass. 


THE 
HAWTHORNE 


The regular price of this lovely 


or orders received direct 








GLADIOLUS 
Fine stock, true to name. All bulbs 
13” and up 

Doz. 100 
Alice Tiplady ......... $1.00 $7.00 
DN PP Peres ee 40 2.00 
Mrs. Pendleton ......... 60 8.50 
NiRGBED, o's c cvcewcsoeces 50 8.00 
Orange Glory ..cccccsece 1.00 7.00 
15,000 Niagara planting 
10,000 Mrs. Pendleton stock 


All sizes. Write for quotations, state 
ing size and quantities wanted. 


Send for price list on 55 varieties 
J. A. EDMAN 
163 Pleasant St., Orange, Mass. 








TWO EXTRA FINE 
PHLOXES 

Miss Lingard (June Phlox) has 
great spikes of white flowers 
of a conical shape — $3 per 
dozen. 

Elizabeth Campbell. Lovely sal- 
mon pink. Finest of all pink 
phloxes—$3.50 per dozen. 

ORDER NOW 
Address 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 











Grow Gladioli a New Way 


We have a new method of growing 
Glads that increases yield WITHOUT 
CULTIVATION and we offer this 
method free to customers. Method 
BONA FIDE, tested, accredited. Price 
list and particulars on request. 


IRIS AND GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Amherst, Virginia 








Tigridias Pavonia Grandiflora 


These Beautiful Flowers are rather 
scarce. You do not see them in many 
gardens. Have harvested about the 
finest lot of these Bulbs I ever grew. 
Price 35 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per 100. 
Postage prepaid. 
JOS. A. EIBEL 
P. O. Box 268 Lancaster, Pa. 














Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
Oompany, Tyler, Texas. 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruite and vegetables. 
VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


Madison, N. J. 








Old Deerfield 345%, Fertilizer 
“The fertilizer ef good repert” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 
lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 


HENRY C. NYE 
AUBUEBNDALE, 











Hyper-Humu5 
Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


Gardens, Lawns. Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 


















American Farm Machine Co. 
saa he 
ere OERRRTRE EERE ire TNR 





SELF EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 





- For Scale, Aphis, 


European Red Mite 
Most effective control 
Write for booklet 


Whart 
SUN OIL Co. * Qmmercit oe 
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Reliable Florists PENN THE FLORIST Nursery Stock Equal to 














Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
aie : 124 TREMONT STREET the Best 
,» MASS. BOSTON, MASS. “Trees Are Friends” 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. TEL, BEACH 3210 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 











Catalog on request 








LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 


SAMUEL MURRAY NURSERIES 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 











BOSTON 





423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 


E> 


























































































HOUGHTON GORNEY The 
a al 3 : GARDEN NURSERIES 
BOSTON, MASS. A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
HOFFMAN Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 59-61 Massachusetts Ave. Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 
; (In the heart of Back Bay) 
The Choicest Fruits and " 
BROOKLINE, MASS. Flowers Fruit and Ornamental 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. bismeich r= greens 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons Prsaony tgs 
“oe ‘ THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CD. 
aco — Yalesville, Conn. 
z i INC. 
FLORIST BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
i Wenemmts Importer 4 Italian Arts and i al a 
; Shop ategnes Trees, Shrubs and Flowering Plants 
i of 392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON The only nursery that has received 
a ‘ B. B. 8393 e gold and silver medals of th 
[ Quality and ana deel ‘Horticulearel ices : 
: Service : 
Randall’s Flower Shop CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 
i 22 Pearl Street . . 
i Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
4 ae ees Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 
. Pose thw inet ae bcmorenacr ti Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
fh Kalmias and Azaleas. 
H . ; CHERRY HILL NURSERIES WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
i David Clarke s Sons (T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) Not open Sundays 
Deliver orders from any part 








of the country to 


ease 




















: NEW YORK CITY Lh 
Al ag Telegraph Nate and whites, out, of | sand, aie; in 33 SAVE MONEY! GET THIS CATALOG 
ie rite or Telegra in. po c |] oitevine an ud. OF GUARANTEED SEEDS, PLANTS, ? 
fi t of sand, 8 in. pots, 6c. Wm. B. ' 
i 2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. [| Dena, 140 North St Worth’ Weymouth; Mase. |R\xMe2 |, SHRUBSAND SMALL FRUITS 
i Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus Wwe lm. Finest tested seeds and plants. 
i G S 
E Pints $.75 
t 
vew vors, x. ¥.] | PURE HONEY qn 
[ Y, Sum- 
t bar Mey ' Telephone Gallons 4.00 


= Regent 497 








raw SS UT aT eR eS 


STAR BRAND ROSES Senterk beteed am, 40: ie 


6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
“American Pillar” and nearly three. fear or five rows of glass, 





eek Rr eT 2a eee eee 
Je Rak AES ELV ELOM 


peg sage se 









































ee 


every other good hardy climber d de f to putt in; 
i - $29 MADISON AVENUE Send for our ket srs. — 3 or more se Figs ‘se 

if ranches: The ass, sizes 6x x x or 
: 10x14 at 50 bo: t 50 square 
| Vanderbilt Hotel conanp.pyte | oe | WEST GROVE foot ve Socee Be ha tn boxes at 
i Nursery: Manhasset, L. 1. Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. $5; ‘Baltimore, MA. *e 

4 
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HORTICULTURE 


THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


which has been in existence ninety-six years, occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts 
Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 

Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HorTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 





















and important introductions. 








Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 


life membership. 























Gorticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 






































The Pennsyplbania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
President 
Mr. James Boyp 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HarTMAN Kuan, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Treasurer Secretary 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK Mr. Davp Rust 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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MALONEY’S FRUIT 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Berries 


Thousands of Apple Trees certified true to name by the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association. This certifica- 


tion was done by Mr. J. K. Shaw of the Massachusetts 
Experimental Station, Amherst, Mass. 





Sold direct from our;Nurseries at moderate 
prices with the following binding guarantee: 


“We guarantee our stock té be absolutely true to name — 
to be positively free from disease and to arrive at destination 
in good condition. Should they arrive otherwise, notify us 
within five days after arrival and we will immediately re- 
place the unsatisfactory stodk.” 





Write for free descriptive catalog., Transportation charges prepaid. See 
offer in catalog. 





MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Est. Over 40 Years 400 Acres Capital $150,000 
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